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Egypt's Population Explodes 


Few countries in the world today 
stand so squarely in the middle of 
a population explosion as does 
Egypt. 

There, close to 23 million people 
are pressed into that thin green 
ribbon of Nile-watered land which 
has produced Egypt’s food since 
the dawn of history. 

The Nile valley is surrounded by 
inhospitable, barren desert. In 


fact, more than 96 percent of 


Egypt’s total land area is desert. 
The remaining four percent, the 
inhabited Nile delta and valley, 
carries a population density of 
1,670 persons per square mile, 
greater even than that of a large 
metropolitan suburban area such as 
Westchester County in New York. 
There in 1950, population density 
was 1,439 persons per square mile. 

Population density along the 
Nile is nearly three times that of 
Japan, and more than twice that 
of the Netherlands, England and 
Wales or Belgium. In contrast, 
Egypt has practically no industry 
to support her population burden. 
Her major export, cotton, is also 
taken from the fertile soil of the 
Nile. 

Egypt’s people numbered 9.7 
million when the first rerular cen- 


@ sus was taken in 1897. In the next 


50 years, the population almost 
doubled to reach 19 million. Since 
1947, the growth rate has acceler- 
ated and Egypt’s population to- 
taled over 22.6 million in 1954. 
Between 1897 and 1949, while 
Egypt’s population was doubling, 
the per capita ‘‘crop area’’ de- 
clined by 32 percent, according to 
government estimates. In terms of 
land per capita, the people are con- 
siderably worse off today than were 
their forebears half a century ago. 
The alarming spurt in popula- 
tion growth since 1947 is caused by 
the recent decline in the death rate. 
This decline reflects the remarkable 
effectiveness of public health mea- 
sures where a notable reduction 
in mortality can be achieved rela- 
tively cheaply.! Egypt’s birth rate 
remains one of the world’s highest. 
Egypt’s rate of natural increase 
(excess of births over deaths) is 
now approaching three percent a 
year. This compares with approxi- 
mately 1.5 for the world, 3.3 for 
Mexico and Guatemala, 3.1 for the 
Muslim population of Algeria, 2.6 
for Ceylon, 1.5 for the United 
States and 1.2 for Japan.” 
Egypt’s explosive rate of growth 
almost inevitably will go even 
higher. As health conditions im- 
prove, her death rate, still high 
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compared with those of the modern 
industrial nations, will decline 
much further. 

It will be something of a miracle 
if the decline in Egypt’s death rate 
is quickly followed by a drop in 
her birth rate. As the death rate 
declines, and as the gap between 
births and deaths widens, popula- 
tion growth rates will accelerate. 
Only through the development of 
an effective population policy will 
this ominous pattern be altered. 

Fertility is likely to remain high 
in Egypt because large families are 
a source of pride among Muslim 
people. The Egyptian people are 
about nine-tenths Muslim; they are 
predominantly agricultural and il- 
literate. In such a society, the ideal 
of family limitation has little or no 
appeal. 

Fortunately, Egypt’s present 
government is alarmed by the 
demographic crisis it inherited and 
by the current runaway popula- 
tion growth. It recognizes the dan- 
ger of tragic consequences should 
growth rates go any higher. The 
National Commission for Popula- 
tion Problems operating as a part 
of the Permanent Council for Pub- 
lic Welfare Services, recently is- 
sued a report which courageously 
analyzes Egypt’s greatest problem: 
how can production win the race 
with reproduction? 

Pledged to improve living condi- 
tions, the government has devel- 
oped a broad program for increas- 
ing agricultural production and 
for stimulating the growth of in- 
dustrialization. Egypt must oper- 
ate within such a narrow natural 
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resources base, in land, minerals, 
ete., that it will be difficult for her 
to bring her paper plans to frui- 
tion. 

How can Egypt, with such rigid- 
ly restricted natural resources, pro- 
duce enough food and other essen- 
tials to maintain even the existing 
inadequate level of living of her 
population which, though already 
burdensome, is growing at an in- 
creasingly rapid rate? 

A few Egyptian leaders are 
fully aware that population growth 
will greedily swallow the fruits of 
even their most ambitious schemes. 
At current growth rates, Egypt’s 
population will increase about one- 
third in the next 10 years, growing 
from 23 million to some 30 million. 

How can Egypt reduce her birth 
rate sufficiently to balance her fall- 
ing death rate? Within the frame- 
work of the Muslim culture, this 
is a grave dilemma. Yet, if Egypt 
is to avert tragic disaster, a balance 
must be reached. 

Like India and Japan, Egypt 
has acknowledged her problem and 
is trying to cope with it. More than 
a ray of hope can be seen in the 
attitude of the Egyptian govern- 
ment. Will this result in a courag- 
eous program which will set a 
pattern for the other overpopu- 
lated, economically underdeveloped 
countries of the world? 

Any constructive action which 
the Egyptian government takes to 
cope with the problem should win 
not only sympathetic understand- 
ing but cooperation from nations 
and international organizations 
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which are in a position to extend 
a helpful hand. 


POPULATION PRESSURE ALONG 
NILE INTENSE 


More than 96 percent of Egypt’s 
total land area of about 386,000 
square miles is barren desert so hot 
that even much of the precious 
water of the Nile is lost through 
evaporation. The remaining four 
percent is the fertile land of the 
Nile delta and valley, and this 
small area continues to produce 
Egypt’s food supply.® 

That region has throughout his- 
tory been one of the most heavily 
populated areas of the world. In 
1954, population density along the 
Nile was about 1,670 persons per 
square mile.* 

Such a pressure of people on 
agricultural land can be found 
only in comparatively limited areas 
in Java, the Ganges Valley in In- 
dia, and in such regions as the 
Yangtze Valley in China. 

The most densely populated 
countries of western Europe, name- 
ly the Netherlands, England and 
Wales and Belgium, are less than 
half as crowded as Egypt’s Nile 


TABLE I. PopuLATION DENSITY OF 
EGYPT AND SELECTED COUNTRIES, ABOUT 














19545 

Persons per 

Country square mile 
Egypt 1,670* 
Java and Madura 1,060t 
Netherlands 849 
England and Wales 762 
Belgium 749 
Japan 616 
India 297 





*Inhabited area only. 
tEstimate. 
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valley. Yet these countries have 
developed strong industrial and 
commercial systems to support 
their populations. 

In contrast, a comparatively 
small part of Egypt’s labor force 
is engaged in industrial employ- 
ment. Egypt is an agrarian nation 
and the majority of the population 
still depends directly upon the 
precious soil and on the water of 
the Nile. 


POPULATION UP 105%, PER 
CAPITA “CROP AREA” DOWN 
32% SINCE 1897 


Egypt is one of the few economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries with 
reasonably accurate census data. 
The first decennial census was 
taken in 1897 when 9,715,000 peo- 
ple were counted. The most recent 
census, taken in 1947, counted 
19,022,000 people. In 50 years, 
Egypt’s population almost dou- 
bled by growing at an average an- 
nual rate of about 1.4 percent. 

Official estimates indicate that 
growth rates have increased alarm- 


TABLE II. PopuLation crowtTH, Eaypt, 











1897-19548 
Average annual 

Year Population rate of growth 
Census of : (percent) 

1897 9,715,000 poe 

1907 11,287,000 1.6 

1917 12,751,000 1.3 

1927 14,218,000 1.1 

1937 15,933,000 1.2 

1947 19,022,000 1.9 
Mid-year esti- 

mate for: 

1948 19,494,000 2.0 

1949 19,888,000 2.0 

1950 20,393,000 2.5 

1951 20,872,000 2.3 

1952 21,473,000 2.9 

1953 22,062,000 2.7 

1954 22,651,000 3.7 
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ingly since 1947 as a result of the 
decline in the death rate. The aver- 
age annual rate of growth between 
1947 and 1954 was about 2.5 per- 
cent. 

There is a striking disparity be- 
tween population growth and the 
extension of cultivated land in 
Egypt. This is the most significant 
—and alarming—feature of Egyp- 
tian demography today. 

Between 1897 and 1949, the land 
area under cultivation increased 
only about 14 percent but the 
Egyptian populaton increased by 
more than 105 percent. This dis- 
parity in gain was somewhat re- 
duced by an increase in ‘‘crop 
area’’ as distinct from land area. 
Where perennial irrigaton, using 
water supplied by canals from up- 
river sources replaces basin irriga- 
tion, dependent on the annual Nile 
flood, two or three crops per year 
are possible instead of only one. 
Thus the acre area can be multi- 
plied twice or three times in figur- 
ing the ‘‘crop area.’’ Even so, the 
‘‘erop area’’ resulting from im- 
proved irrigation practices has in- 
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creased only 37 percent during the 
period 1897-1949. 

This expansion of agricultural 
resources, while heartening, falls 
precariously short of the require- 
ments of a population which has 
doubled. As measured by the 
Egyptian government, there has 
been a 32 percent decline in the 
per capita share of the ‘‘crop 
area’’: from 0.71 feddans in 1897 
to 0.48 in 1949 (a feddan is 1.038 
acres) .8 

This per capita decline in ‘‘crop 
area’’ has been only partially off- 
set by an increase in the per acre 
yield of the basic food crops. Hence, 
the per capita product available 
from Egypt’s fields is significantly 
lower than it was in the nineteenth 
century. 

Recently, Egypt has been forced 
to import wheat. This kas con- 
sumed valuable foreign exchange 
desperately needed for building up 
the industrial plant. 


BIRTH RATE HIGH, DEATH RATE 
DECLINING 


Egypt’s birth rate is among the 
highest in the world and even with 


TABLE III. ExpPaNsION OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS COMPARED WITH THE GROWTH OF 
THE POPULATION OF Ecypt, 1897-19497 














Cultivated Area **Crop Area’’ Population 

Percent Percent Percent 

Year Feddans Change Feddans Change Number Change 
(in millions) (in millions) (in millions) 

1897 §.1 sais 6.8 as 9.7 : 
1907 5. + 6 7.6 +12 11.3 +16 
1917 5.3 — 2 7.7 +1 12.8 +13 
1927 5.5 +4 8.7 +13 14.2 +11 
1937 5.3 —4 8.4 — 3 15.9 +12 
1947 5.8 +9 9.2 +10 19.0 +19 
1949 5.8 insig 9.3 +1 19.9 + 5 
Total increase +14 +37 +105 


(1897-1949) 





Nore: 1 feddan = 1.038 acres. 
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@O HEALTH OUREAU AREAS 
Figure 1: VirTau RAtTes—19529 


Egypt’s birth rate in the health bureau 
areas of nearly 50 per thousand popula- 
tion per year is among the highest in 
the world. Her death rate is well below 
that of many underdeveloped countries. 
Her rate of natural increase (the birth 
rate minus the death rate) is already 
phenomenally high. 


the recent decline in mortality her 
death rate is still very high. Natu- 
ral inerease, the excess of births 
over deaths, has caused the rapid 
population growth. Migration has 
been negligible in modern times. 
It should be noted that registra- 
tion of births and deaths has been 
far from complete, as is the case in 
most countries where illiteracy and 
poverty are prevalent. Unlike 
many of these countries, there is a 
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base line in Egypt for measuring 
the extent of underregistration. 


HEALTH BUREAU AREAS 
SHOW HIGHER RATES 

Egypt’s statistical department 
reports birth and death rates for 
both all of Egypt and for those 
areas in which a public health bu- 
reau operates. These bureaus are 
usually located in the more devel- 
oped regions, and it is believed 
that the vital statistics of these 
health bureau areas represent more 
complete registration and are a 
more reliable approximation of the 
true rates. 

Table IV shows birth and death 
rates for all of Egypt and for the 
health bureau areas for the period 
1939-1952. In the health bureau 
areas, reported rates have been 
about 10 percent higher than the 
national rates in recent years. 

Since 1939, birth rates have 
increased somewhat in those areas. 
This reflects more complete regis- 
tration of births. It is unlikely 
that Egyptian fertility has signifi- 
cantly increased, because it has 
been near the physiological maxi- 
mum for centuries. 

Today Egypt’s fertility is among 
the highest of any nation in the 
world. In 1952, the health bureau 
areas birth rate was 49.9. That 
compares with 51.0 for Guatemala, 
48.0 for the Muslim population of 
Algeria, 43.8 for Mexico and 39.5 
for Ceylon.?® Ceylon has also re- 
corded a striking decline in deaths 
since 1945 as a result of public 
health measures. 
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As in Ceylon, the sharp decline 
in Egypt’s death rate has upset 
the balance between traditionally 
high birth and death rates. This 
imbalance has touched off very 
rapid rates of population growth 
in both countries. 


DEATH RATE DOWN 40 PER CENT 


Between 1945 and 1952, the 
death rate for Egypt’s health bu- 
reau areas dropped over 40 per 
cent: from 35.4 to 20.5. 

Rather rapid improvement in 
public health, particularly in the 
field of infant care, in some regions 
of Egypt has caused this sharp re- 
duction in the death rate. The 
health bureau areas’ infant mor- 
tality rate (the number of infants 
under one year dying per 1,000 
live births) fell from 206 in 1945 
to 179 in 1953. 

There is a wide latitude for far 
greater decline in Egypt’s death 
rate because it is still high when 
compared with modern industrial 
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FIGURE 2: INFANT MorTALITY RATE IN 
Eeypr (HEALTH BurREAU AREAS) AND 
OTHER CouNTRIES!2 


Reduction in infant mortality through 
the application of public health cam- 
paigns is one of the most potent factors 
in speeding up the rate of population 
growth. Egypt’s present phenomenal 
three per cent annual increase may be 
further accelerated as health conditions 











nations. But Egypt faces a diffi- improve. 
TABLE IV. BIRTH AND DEATH RATES, Eoypt, 1939-195211 
Births per 1,000 population l-eaths per 1,000 population 
Health Bureau Health Bureau 

Year All Egypt Areas All Egypt Areas 
1939 42.0 46.4 25.9 29.5 
1940 41.3 46.1 26.3 30.4 
1941 40.4 44.5 25.7 31.2 
1942 37.6 43.5 28.3 35.8 
1943 38.7 47.8 27.7 36.2 
1944 39.8 §2.1 26.0 34.7 
1945 42.7 55.0 27.7 35.4 
1946 41.2 54.3 25.0 31.2 
1947 43.8 52.4 21.4 25.5 
1948 42.7 46.9 20.4 22.9 
1949 41.8 46.3 20.6 23.3 
1950 44.4 48.7 19.1 22.1 
1951 44.8 48.8 19.3 22.1 
1952 45.2 49.9 17.8 20.5 
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Figure 3: Ace-Sex STRucTURE—EGYPT AND THE UNITED STaTEs—194713 
The large proportion of children and young people in Egypt’s population means 
that the fertility potential of the country will be high for many years to come even 
after control of births begins to be effective. 


cult dilemma. The ‘‘blessings’’ of 
a low death rate cannot possibly 
be achieved within Egypt’s resource 
framework as long as the birth 
rate remains high. 
FUTURE PROSPECT: EVEN MORE 
RAPID GROWTH 
Formidable barriers exist to pre- 
vent any quick decline in Egypt’s 
high birth rate. Like most of the 
overcrowded, economically under- 
developed countries, Egypt’s popu- 
lation contains a large proportion 
of children and young people and 
a comparatively small percentage 
of old people. This means that a 
high fertility potential is built into 


the population by the pattern of 
birth and survival in the past. In 
other words, the large numbers of 
children in today’s population will 
be having families of their own 
within the next decade or so. 
Cultural mores also tend to keep 
fertility at its current high level. 
Nine-tenths of Egypt’s population 
is Muslim. Muslims take great 
pride in large families, especially 
those with many sons.* Quite obvi- 
ously, the idea of family limitation 
runs contrary to this basic Muslim 
concept. In the Muslim world no 
clear mandate regarding family 
limitation exists. Learned and 
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God-fearing men are to be found 
expressing the most varied opin- 
ions pro and con regarding the 
question of fertility control. 
Furthermore, family planning is 
not as readily accepted by impover- 
ished, illiterate agrarian people as 
by urban people the world over. 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT'S 

ATTACK ON THE PROBLEM 

Until recently, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, like most of the gov- 
ernments in the world, has ignored 
the population problem. The 1952 
revolution and the banishment of 
King Farouk brought a new, en- 
lightened attitude. This has re- 
sulted in a growing awareness of 
Egypt’s population problem. 

In 1953, a Permanent Council for 
Public Welfare Services was cre- 
ated in an effort to improve the liv- 
ing conditions of the Egyptian 
people. This Council envisions a 
broadly based plan for reorganiz- 
ing the social and economic life of 
the nation. The National Commis- 
sion for Population Problems was 
one of ten committees set up to 
implement the work of the Council. 
Others are concerned with such 
matters as statistics, education, 
health, finance, engineering, youth 
welfare, ete. 

The National Commission for 
Population Problems, composed of 
leading government administra- 


tors, social scientists, statisticians 
and physicians, was created ‘‘to 
outline a population policy for the 
country so as to secure the utmost 
possible share of prosperity for the 
greatest number of citizens. That 
share of prosperity depends on the 
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share of the resources of wealth 
available, which resources suffice to 
meet the needs of the people. Thus, 
it has become imperative that an 
equilibrium be created between the 
natural resources and the expected 
economic growth on one hand and 
the population on the other.’’!® 

In 1955, the Economie Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Population Commis- 
sion published a remarkable report, 
prepared by Dr. Aly El Greitly. It 
should stand high in demographic 
history as a realistic, courageous 
example of a nation facing up to 
a problem of the utmost gravity. 

The report briefly reviews, in a 
world-wide, historical context, the 
relation between population and 
economic resources. In 23 concise- 
ly written pages, the report sum- 
marizes the population predica- 
ment of the modern world, and 
looks at Egypt’s present situation 
in terms of agriculture and indus- 
try. Space permits only the quota- 
tion of the final section, which 
clearly emphasizes that the govern- 
ment’s bold program of economic 
rehabilitation can only be achieved 
through a social revolution. The 
quotation which follows is from 
the text as published in Cairo :”® 


The Population Problem 

The picture which we have been trying 
to draw in this report stresses the seri- 
ousness of the population problem in 
Egypt. It might be argued that Egypt’s 
present plight is the result of the lack 
of a proper investment policy in past 
regimes and that now that we have a 
strong and stable government, it is pos- 
sible to find ways to raise the standard 
of living. Following are the different 
solutions which have been suggested to 
deal with this problem. 
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Emigration 

Some writers speak of the possibilities 
of large scale emigration to Iraq and the 
Sudan in view of the large development 
schemes envisaged there. However, it is 
not possible to rely on such possibilities, 
as Iraq has not shown up to now any 
desire to attract immigrants as has been 
done by the Latin American countries 
and by Canada. Moreover, the institu- 
tion of a nationalist government in the 
Sudan after independence makes it diffi- 
cult to predict the government’s policy 
when emigrants start pouring in. All 
that we can predict is the continuation 
of the emigration of university gradu- 
ates and technical workers to the Arab 
countries and in Libya. In any case, to 
resort to emigration as a solution there 
must be a previous understanding be- 
tween the countries of origin and destina- 
tion in order to avoid the social and eco- 
nomic problems which arise if things are 
done at random and no jobs or housing 
are provided for the emigrants on their 
arrival. It is to be noted also that 
planned emigration involves large costs, 
the greater share of which would neces- 
sarily be borne by the country of origin. 
However, past efforts to encourage emi- 
gration from Japan, India and Italy, 
met with no noticeable success. 


Expansion of the Cultivated Area 


As a result of the laudable research 
work carried out since the Revolution, the 
high dam project has been decided upon. 
It is hoped that its execution in the 
course of the coming ten years will lead 
to the cultivation of 1,200,000 new fed- 
dans of newly reclaimed land, and to the 
conversion of 800,000 feddans in Upper 
Egypt from basin to perennial irriga- 
tion. The cost of the project, together 
with the construction of a fertilisers 
plant, electric power stations and its 
northward transmission, the compensa- 
tion to the owners of submerged land and 
the construction of new villages is esti- 
mated at approximately L.E.200m. This 
bold project is considered the first big 
endeavour for the expansion of agricul- 
tural land since the beginning of the 
present century. . . . Besides there are 
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other projects of agricultural expansion 
through the use of present water in irri- 
gating 350,000 feddans to be completed 
in three years; these are the projects 
carried out under the supervision of the 
National Production Council and to 
which the profits accruing from the re- 
valuation of the gold in the cover of the 
note issue were devoted. 

However, the great expectations of this 
project will be somewhat frustrated by 
the expected increase of population of 
between 5 to 6 millions during the time 
that it will take to carry out the project, 
and the presence of a large surplus popu- 
lation on the land which necessitates 
the creation of new jobs. When the 
High Dam and reclamation works are 
finally completed the population will 
have reached 28 millions, approximately, 
against 7.5 m. feddans, so that all that 
ean be hoped for is that the rapid fall 
in the standard of living would be halted. 


Expansion of Agricultural 
Production 


Some writers set great hopes on the 
increase in the yield per feddan of some 
crops, especially cereals, to the level ob- 
taining in countries where modern agri- 
cultural methods are adopted, e.g., fight- 
ing locusts, increasing the use of suitable 
fertilisers, selected seeds, better storage 
facilities, more drainage. . . . It is esti- 
mated that agricultural production could 
be increased by about 25% over the level 
of 1947/51 if these methods were adopt- 
ed. 

There is no doubt that this is a sound 
policy; but, judging by the trends of 
recent years, it is not possible to predict 
an increase in the yield per feddan of 
sufficient magnitude to compensate for 
or even mitigate the acuteness of the 
population problem; for reference we 
ean take world averages obtaining in 
1939: Egyptian statistics prove that the 
agricultural production index of the most 
important agricultural crops (1939=100) 
fell to 91 in 1950 and 87 in 1951. How- 
ever, ignorance and lethargy will limit 
the expected success while the cheapness 
of labour will limit the use of modern 
equipment on which so much hope is set. 
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Exploitation of Mineral Wealth 
and Rapid Industrialisation 


Our information about mineral wealth 
in Egypt is very inadequate and a geo- 
logical survey should be carried out at 
the earliest opportunity. Only then will 
it be possible to judge the potentialities 
of our mining industry. 

However, the geological studies carried 
out so far do not show that there are 
petroleum resources of any importance 
in Egypt. At present, the additional fa- 
cilities accorded to exploration work and 
the resumption of exploitation by cer- 
tain companies will have little effect in 
creating large scale employment opportu- 
nities in view of the small number of 
known mines and of technical as well as 
transport difficulties. 

There is no doubt that there are many 
opportunities for industrialisation through 
the increased use in local industries of 
raw materials which are at present ex- 
ported, such as cotton, cotton yarn, cot- 
ton seeds, phosphates, etc. It is also pos- 
sible to produce for local consumption 
hitherto imported consumer goods with 
the protection afforded by customs bar. 
riers and exemption from excise dues. 

In a comprehensive study on indus- 
trialisation in Egypt, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., has estimated as an attainable ob- 
jective the doubling of the number of 
those occupied in modern industries with- 
in the next ten years.* It is to be noted 
that the projects suggested in their re- 
port are those which the government is 
carrying out on a large scale, such as 
iron and steel plants, fertilisers plants, 
electric power and tire production; it 
also includes the modern industries 
launched by some companies and private 
concerns, as well as expansion and com- 
pletion of existing factories. 

On the basis of these projections, it is 
estimated that the number of workers 
needed to carry out this programme is 
about 40,000 per year for industry (10% 
of 370,000, approx.) or double the aver- 
age yearly increase in the number of in- 


*Editor’s note: About 370,000 ‘‘sal- 
aried workers’’ were enumerated in the 
1947 Census of Egyptian industries. 
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dustrial workers in the period 1927/47. 
Experience shows that the creation of 
opportunities for work in industry will 
lead to the increase in the number of 
those employed in tertiary occupations, 
such as commerce, public services and 
transport. These would increase by 25,- 
000 annually, making a total of 65,000. 

However, the foregoing projections do 
not allow for the effect of modernised 
means of industrial production on vil- 
lage and cottage industries and the ra- 
tionalisation of the labour force. It is 
known, for instance, that the expansion 
in the spinning and weaving industries 
after the last war has enabled the big 
factories to reduce the number of their 
workers through the installation of labour 
saving machinery; it has also stopped the 
expansion in handicrafts which appeared 
during the war as a result of the failure 
of mechanised industry to meet increased 
local demand resulting from the decline 
in imports. 

As the surplus agrarian population! is 
now estimated at approximately 5 mil- 
lions, it becomes theoretically necessary 
to provide them with either new land or 
new jobs in industry or elsewhere; (and 
this over and above the growth in popu- 
lation over the next ten years which is 
estimated at about 6 millions); thus the 
males in the surplus agrarian population 
as well as in the expected increase in the 
total population will have to be provided 
with opportunities for work.? 

After development of the High Dam 
and other known development projects, 
crop acreage will have been increased by 
somewhere between one-quarter and one- 
third, approximately. But these projects 
will require 10 years for completion, and 
during this period the population will 
have increased by about one-quarter, as- 


1We may ignore the substantial unem- 
ployment in towns as well as the unem- 
ployment of many workers in non-produc- 
tive jobs which do not’ take all their 
time. 

20n the supposition that women in 
towns will remain outside the employ- 
ment market and that mechanisation on 
the farms will remain within its present 
limits. 
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suming that the current rate of growth 
of the population continues — and it 
should be noted that if the death rate 
declines more rapidly than does the birth 
rate, the current rate of population 
growth will increase. Thus, the various 
development projects must be carried out 
in their entirety, and at the rapid pace 
visualized, in order just to keep abreast 
of the population growth during the next 
decade. 

If, alternatively, we wish to think of 
these development projects absorbing the 
present surplus agrarian population of 
five or more million persons, a decade 
hence we shall still have to provide em- 
ployment for the natural increase of 
about 6 million persons. These persons 
cannot be absorbed on the land if the 
standard of living is to increase. If we 
assume that 50 to 60 per cent of the 
population must be provided with em- 
ployment, urban areas will need to pro- 
vide jobs for about 300,000 persons an- 
nually. It can be seen from the above 
that there will be a wide gap in the 
coming years between the number of 
workers to be absorbed in industry, com- 
merce and public services and the poten- 
tial possibilities for employment within 
these various sectors which are estimated 
at approximately 65,000, as was shown 
above. 

Conclusion 

The facts brought forward show the 
wide gap which has hitherto existed be- 
tween economic resources and population 
in the course of the past thirty years; 
and that though, as expected, the new 
projects of agricultural and industrial 
expansion will lead to an increase in the 
national income far superior to that ob- 
tained in the recent past when investment 
in new industries had nearly come to a 
standstill, population growth at its pres- 
ent rate within the coming ten years will 
cancel the effect of the increase in na- 
tional income and will impede the hoped 
for rise of the yearly per capita real 
income. 

Under present circumstances, it is pos- 
sible to state that the rapid growth in 
population is in itself an obstacle to 
economic development and the spread of 
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public services in Egypt; it also prevents 
the great majority of the people from 
getting an income which would ensure a 
standard of living compatible with the 
hopes that they had fostered with the 
coming of the new regime. That is be- 
cause a greater part of the national in- 
come is used every year in providing for 
the necessities of life, and this does not 
leave a surplus sufficient for saving and 
investment, by individuals, companies, 
saving-institutions, or through the saving 
imposed by the state by means of taxes, 
to finance productive concerns or to pro- 
vide for public services. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 
BLUE-PRINTED 

Egypt’s new regime is deliber- 
ately encouraging a change in 
woman’s status within the Muslim 
culture. A new concept of dignity 
for women is being promoted in an 
effort to change the traditional one 
which for centuries has been linked 
to having many children. Egyptian 
women voted for the first time 
June 23, 1956 for the new consti- 
tution. On July 23, they will vote 
on members of Parliament for the 
first time. 

The Demographic Committee of 
the Population Commission an- 
nounces plans to conduct a series of 
studies. Some will investigate socio- 
anthropological factors which in- 
fluence the mores of the people; 
others will examine economic and 
cultural factors related to fertility 
within different Egyptian environ- 
ments. 

The Medical Committee appears 
to be attacking the problem more 
directly. At its proposal, family 
planning clinics are being estab- 
lished. Only last October, less than 
three years after the Population 
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Commission was founded, the first 
of 12 clinics to advise couples 
on methods of fertility control was 
opened. These clinics are operated 
by private organizations with gov- 
ernment subsidy. It has been re- 
ported that standards in these clin- 
ics are high, and that another 12 
clinics will soon be opened. 

In terms of Egypt’s great need, 
these clinics are no more than 
a token effort. But information 
gathered there will furnish guide 
lines for a more concerted effort, 
especially on the efficiency of vari- 
ous methods and on the reception 
of the idea of fertility control 
among the Egyptian people. 

It is heartening that the attack 
on the problem is not limited to the 
clinical area. Education is a prime 
necessity in this field. The govern- 
ment has recently published a two- 
volume sociology textbook for use 
in high schools which was written 
by a group of Egyptian scholars 
as a cooperative project.* One of 
the first textbooks of its kind pub- 
lished in the Arabic language, it 
contains chapters on demography 
and on vital statistics. It has been 
reliably reported that an edition 
of 200,000 copies of this book was 
published, and that it is now being 
purchased for use in other Muslim 
countries of the Near East. 





*Dr. Hasan al-Sa’hei and others, The 
Principles of Sociology, 2 volumes. Cairo, 
1955. 
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WILL THE WILL PRODUCE 
THE WAY? 


Egypt symbolizes the population 
erisis which confronts many of the 
economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries today. That crisis is the crux 
of the world’s population problem. 
The notable efficiency of modern 
public health methods has reduced 
the death rate rapidly and cheap- 
ly. It is urgently necessary that 
inexpensive, efficient, acceptable 
methods to control birth rates be 
developed if population growth 
rates are to be checked and re- 
duced. Unless a considerable re- 
duction in growth rates is achieved 
quickly, all plans to improve liv- 
ing levels will be jeopardized. 

Ilere in Washington, the popu- 
lation problem is still a subject 
strictly taboo for government dis- 
cussion. It is gratifying to see 
Egypt follow the course taken re- 
cently by Japan and India where 
new, dynamic approaches to the 
population problem are recently 
developing. 

Many times throughout history 
mankind has taken some great pio- 


neering steps in these ancient 
lands. If Egypt, India or Japan 


succeed in developing a sound 
population policy to meet their na- 
tional need, the whole world would 
benefit. Certainly, the eves of the 
world are on Egypt as she grap- 
ples with her immense population 
problem. 
—Robsert C. Cook, Editor 
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In the preparation of this Bulletin the 
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READERS PLEASE NOTE 


The Bureau’s College Study has for 11 years examined the fertility trend among 
colleges graduates. It is purely coincidental that the Study began im 1945, the year 
the birth rate took off on the postwar baby boom. 

This year’s Study surveys the classes of 1946 and 1931. It was conducted in 
cooperation with the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, under 


the supervision of Dr. P. K. Whelpton, Disector. 


The report will be published as 


the August issue of the Population Bulletin. 





So many of you are now sending in clippings of newspaper and magazine stories 
which mention or quote the Bureau that we wonder just how many more we are 
missing. Would you be kind enough to send up any clippings you see which mention 
the Population Reference Bureau? It would help in our planning; and would be 


greatly appreciated. 





The PRB’s Information Service, a national clearinghouse for poulation informa- 
tion, is available at all times to readers of the Bulletin. If you need facts or figures 
or if you wish information on the meaning or implication of population data, write 
us and your request will receive prompt attention. 








WORLD POPULATION AND RESOURCES 


In September 1955, the British organization, Political and Economic 
Planning (PEP for short) issued a most important book ‘‘ World Popula- 


tion and Resources.’’ 


This is ‘‘the work of a Research Group,’’ anony- 


mous. It is distributed by George Allen & Unwin, London. It is a book 
that all students of population will find most valuable. Due to space 
limitation, only a few paragraphs from the conclusion are quoted here. 


Today the position is very differ- 
ent |from what it was a century ear- 
lier}. Many under-developed coun- 
tries have little-or no spare land. 
During the last twenty years the 
proportion of the world’s popula- 
tion getting less than a clinically 
adequate amount of food actually 
increased from just under one-half 
to two-thirds. During that period 
world population was increasing at 
about 1 per cent a year; today it is 
estimated by the U.N. Population 
Division to be increasing at 1.3 per 
cent a year and in some countries 
at a much faster rate. For instance, 
the rate of increase in the popula- 
tion of Mauritius has in the last 
twenty years increased from about 
0.8 per cent a year to about 3.3 per 
cent, or rather more than four 
times as fast. If, as is now indi- 
cated by an official U.N. projection 
for the next twenty-five years, 
world population continues to 
grow at the current average rate of 
about 1.3 per cent a year, the pro- 
vision of the necessary food to 
raise, or even maintain, standards 
of nutrition will be extremely dif- 
ficult. 

The peoples of under-developed 
countries are rapidly learning 
about the wealth of the West and, 
helped by Communist propaganda, 
are beginning to believe that they 
could and should share it. They 


may not be prepared to accept the 
future peacefully unless standards 
show substantial and steady im- 
provement. 

It is estimated in this Report 
that, in order to raise standards of 
nutrition all over the world to a 
clinically adequate level by 1980, 
if the population increases at 1.3 per 
cent, an average annual increase in 
food production of about 2 per cent 
would be necessary; and much of 
this should be concentrated in the 
under-developed countries where 
the difficulties are greatest. In the 
past there has never been a steady, 
long-term increase in the yield of 
food from an acre at a rate even 
approaching 2 per cent, and the 
amount of good land to be brought 
into cultivation during the next 
generation is very small except in 
a few favoured countries. It must, 
therefore, be regarded as inevit- 
able, or at least extremely likely, 
that many countries will fail to at- 
tain this result. 

It follows that in these countries, 
which possibly contain a major 
part of the population of the world, 
efforts to increase the production of 
food cannot alone suffice to achieve 
the urgently needed steady and 
rapid rise in standards of nutri- 
tion. A firm control of the number 
of births is also indisputably nec- 
essary for success. 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS: 
ACTION BY WESTERN COUNTRIES 

1. Increase of available resources. 
The main help that the Western 
countries can give to the under- 
developed countries is to do their 
utmost to increase the world’s 
available supplies, especially of 
food, materials, and energy. The 
development of technology directed 
to these ends is of major import- 
ance, and most urgent of all is re- 
search into methods of increasing 
food supplies. An expansion of the 
supply of scientists and technolog- 
ists is equally important. 

The Western countries should 
further help the development of 
industries and services, and the in- 
crease of food supplies in under- 
developed countries. .. . 

2. Conservation of minerals. A 
serious shortage of minerals is un- 
likely during the next few decades, 
but on a longer view (perhaps in 
about two generations) there may 
easily be shortages and high prices 
of some important minerals, and 
they may gravely hamper the in- 
dustrialization of under-developed 
countries. The Western countries 
should therefore: 


(a) moderate, if possible, their 
rapidly growing consump- 
tion of minerals; 

in particular, conserve exist- 
ing resources by stopping 
the waste that now occurs 
on a vast scale and in many 
ways; 

energetically pursue tech- 
nical researches and devel- 
opments to increase supplies 
and to find substitutes for 


(b) 


(c) 
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materials that are likely to 
become scarce. 


3. International trade. An in- 
crease in international trade would 
be an important factor in raising 
standards of well-being in under- 
developed countries. In particular, 
Western countries which can pro- 
duce agricultural crops cheaply 
should make their surpluses avail- 
able, at prices that can be afforded, 
to under-developed countries un- 
able to grow all the food they need. 

4. Control of population. Most 
Western peoples have learnt to con- 
trol their rates of population 
growth, but they have learnt slow- 
re 

In the under-developed countries 
death-rates have been reduced in- 
comparably faster during the last 
generation, and in some countries 
the process of reducing death-rates 
to Western levels has been largely 
accomplished in two or three dec- 
ades. There has, therefore, been 
little time for these peoples to learn 
to control births effectively, and 
most of them have barely begun to 
do so, or even to think of doing so. 

There is one way in which the 
Western countries can help: by 
research designed to discover sim- 
ple and effective methods of birth- 
control that are suitable for under- 
developed countries. ... 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS: 


ACTION BY THE UNDER. 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


A steady rise in the living stand- 
ards of the under-developed coun- 
tries is important to the whole 
world. On the other hand the major 
problem, an adequate food supply, 
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is a problem not only for the world 
but for each individual country. 
The world as a whole can help; but 
in the long run each country must 
be able, by developing industry, 
services, and agriculture, and by 
limiting the rate of growth of its 
population, to feed its people by 
what the country grows and by 
what it can afford to import. 

All under-developed countries 
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are today making efforts to increase @ 


their food supplies. Few are mak- 
ing any organized effort to control 
the growth of their population. ... 
One can only hope that other over- 
crowded countries will follow the 
example of India, not only in or- 
ganizing higher production but also 
in making a serious effort to con- 
trol the dangerously rapid growth 
of population. 
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